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Shakefp. 
Swift . 

Sandys. 
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Va'vascur. n.f. [vavaffeur, .Fr.] One who himfelf holdin 
of a fuperior lord, has ethers holding under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavafor , fquire. Camden . 

Va'udevil. n.f [ vaudeville , Fr._ A fong common among 
the vulgar, and lung about the ftreets, Trev. A ballad ; a 
trivia] ft rain. 

VAULT, n. f [ voulie , Fr. volta, Ital. voluta , low Latin. J 

1. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of ftone : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault fhould crack. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The word fignifics an orb or fphere. And this Ihews us 
Doth the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault : and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward furface of this vaults or the cover of the 
abyfs. Burned s Theory of the Earth . 

2 . A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault , but he hath 
an abftract for the remembrance of. Shakejp. 

Th e wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag; of. 

o 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifti rats that haunt our vault . 

3. A cave ; a cavern. 

The lilent vaults of death, unknown to light, 

And hell itfelf, lie naked to his fight. 

4. A repofitory for the dead. 

Shall I not be ftifled in the vault , 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. Shakef 
To Vault, v.a. [ ’voider , Fr. from the noun.] 

To arch ; to fhape of a v< ult. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulied arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, *hich can diftinguifli ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d ftones 
Upon th’ humbl’d beach ? Shakefp. Cjmh cline. 

2. To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew; 

And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. Milton 

To Vault .v.n. voltiger , Fr. volteggiare , Italian* 
j. To leap ; to jump. 

Vaulting ambition, which o'erleaps itfelf, 

And falls on th’ other. Shakefpear's Macbeth. 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing that thou would’fthave me drown’d on (bore. Sh. 
He is vaulting variable ramps 

In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shakefp . 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 
armour on, I fliould quickly leap into a wife. Shakefp . 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Dry den. 
If a man fliou'd leap a garret, or vault down the monu- 
ment, wou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre- 
pidity of youth. Addifon . 

2 . To play the tumbler, or pofttire-mafter. 

Vault, n.f. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump. 

Vau'ltage. n.f [from vault.'] Arched cellar. Not in ufe. 
He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 

That caves and womby vauliages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 
In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Va'ulted. ad), [from vault .] Arched ; concave. 

Reftore the lock ! flie cries, and ail around 
Reftore the lock ! the 1 faulted roofs rebound. Pope. 

Va'clter. n.f [from vault.] A leaper ; a jumper; a tum- 
bler. * 

V a ulty. adj. [from vault f] Arched; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy deteftable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhcld worms. Shakefp • 
I’ll fay that is not the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vanity heav’ns fo high above our heads. Shakefp . 

V aTnmure. f. [avani mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a work 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one ftone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt - 
mures. Camden's Remains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanrnures , in 
the end by force obtained the fame ; and fo pofiefled of the 
place, defperately kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ftrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmure. Knoll e s' s Hif. of the Turks. 
To VAUNT, v.a. [ vantcr , Fr.] To boaft ; to difplay with 
oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extolfd. 

So many furies and fharp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 
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t oamle ' "’inch her vaunteth moft. 

In Ikilirul knitting of foft fiiken twine 

My vanquiflier fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil 

lo V AUNT. v.n. . 



Spenfer, 

Milton. 


Granville. 
Not ufed. 



1. To play the braggart; to talk with oftentation- t* , 
vain fhow ; to boaft. 1 > to make 

You fay, you are a better foldier ; 

V 11 appear io ; make your vaunting true. o>, , , 

. rhe ! ! ufions or ma S ic k were put down, and their 
ingm wifdom reproved with diforace. U/tT aunt ~ 

So fpake th’ apoftate angel? though in pain • ^ XV “' 
Vaunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair ’ U; 

J ride which prompts a man to vaunt and oveml... u 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has. Gov L £ what 

2 ' ,f . fc;ircc f know in what fenfe Dryden has ufed this 

lefs it be mifwritten for vaults: ° ' or< ^ u n- 

Tis he : I feel him now in ev’ry part; 

Like a new world he vaunts about my heart h 

Vaun t «/ [ f rom the verb.] Brag; boaft; vain oftentS* 
Sir John I errot bent his courfe not to that point I, ' 

ther quite contrary, in fcorn, and in vain vaunt of his own 
counsels. s 0Wn 

Him I feduc’d with other promifes and other vaunts fit 

buch vaunts who can with patience read, 

Who thus deferibes his hero when he J s dead ? 

In heat of action flain, he fcorns to fall, 

But ftill maintains the war, and fights at all. 

Vaunt, n.f. [from avant, Fr.] The firft part. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. r.. 

Va'un'ter. n.f. [ vauteur , Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter ; .bramrti* 
man given to vain oftentation. 66 * 

Some feign 

To menage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. Spenfer 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might; r J ' 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight? ’ Dryden 
Va'uNTFUL. adj. [vaunt and full.] Boaftful ; oftentatious. 

Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures imil’d 
Young Clarion, with vauntful Iuftihed, * 

After his guile did caft abroad to fare. Spenfer. 

Va'untin-gx.y. adv. [from vaunting.'] Boaftfully ; oltciita* 

4 tiotifly. 

I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’ft it. 

That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death, Shakefp f 
Va'ward. n.f. [van and zvard] Forepart 

Since we have the vavjard of the day, 

My love {ball hear the mufic of my hounds, 

Marcius, 

Their bands i’th’ vaward arc the Antiates 
Of their beft truft. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au- 
thority in the minds of the Vulgar, by the prefent and ready 
attendance of the vayved. Knollcs's Hif. of the Turks. 

U'berty. n.f [ ubertas , Latin.] Abundance; fnxitfulnefs. 
Ubica'tion. } n.f. [from uhi^ Latin.] Local relation ; vvhere- 
Ubi'ety. ) nefs. A fcholaftick term. 

Relations, uhications , duration, the vulgar philofophy ad- 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were gro fs. Glanville . 

Ub/quitar y. adj. [from uhique , Latin.] Exifting every where, 
t or wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can exceed 
her. How. 

Ubi'quitary. n.f [from uhique , Latin.] One that exifts 
every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the famercafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will ? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elfe 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papifls 
Ubiqidtartes. HcdU 

Ubiquity, n.f [from unique, Latin.] Omniprefence ; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di- 
vine nature is not capable ; in the other ubiquity unto man, 
which human nature admitteth not. Hooker. 

Pem flie bight, 

A folemn wight. 

As you Ihould meet, 

In any ftreet, : 

In that ubiquity. B* fohnfon. 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ubi- 
quity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 

clofet. 7 So f!f 

UDDER, n.f [ubefi, Saxon; uder, Dutch, uber, Lat.] The 
breaft or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

A lionnefs, with iidders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground. 

Sithence the cow 

Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk; the flie-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. 
Laddered, adj. [from udder .] Furnifhed with udders. 

Marian foft could ftroke the uddeFd cow* 


ShakefpM 


Prior c 


Gay* 
Ve Ai" 
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r XdppI a calf* veeler , vefer , to bring forth a calf, old 
Veal- n. fl'J Latin .] Theflelh of a calf killed for the table. 

Fre Would’ft thou with mighty beef augment thy meal ? 

Seek Leadenhall; St. James’s fends thee -z >eal. Gay. 

S vr i n . f [ vcSlio, vcfiito, Latin.] The afl: of car- 

Ve'ctio- • I r y| n „, or being carried. 

V£ ' C r!l A vated lords are foltly lolling in their chariots ; a fpecies 
Refutation feldom ufed amongft the antients. Arbw.bnot. 

VE/C Thre E e tK'one^Smi Mled^unto another ; the com- 

To °Ve [virer, French.] To turn about. 

L0 If a wild uncertainty prevail, 

A n d turn your veering heart with ev ry gale ; 

You lofe the fruit of all your former care. 

For the fad profpea of a juft defpa.r. Rof common. 

Nio-h rivers mouth, where wind 
Veers oft, as oft he fteers and fliifts her fail. Milton. 

I have no tafte of the noify praile 
Of rnddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; . 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tide 
Of fwoi’n fuccefs ; but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 

A-head the mafter pilot fleers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, 
when they have a fovereign that is prone to fall in with all 
the turns and veerings of the people. Addifon s Freeholder. 

The wind veered about to north-weft. Denham. 

To Veer. v. a . 

1. To let out. 

As it is a oreat point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail ; fo to take it m and contract 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth afic it. B. fobnj. 

2. To turn ; to change. 

I fee the haven nigh at hand,^ 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; 
y eer the main-iheet, and bear up with the land. Spenfer. 
Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
Vegetabi'lity. n.f. [from vegetable .] Vegetable nature ; 

the quality of growth without fenfation. 

The coagulating fpirits of faits, and Japidifical juice oi 
the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
t ability, and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Browne. 
VEGETABLE, n.f. [vegetabilis, fchool Lat. vegetable, Fr.] 
Any thing that has growth without fenlation, as plants. 

Vegetables are organized bodies confiding of various parts, 
containing veflfels furniftied with different juices ; and taking in 
their nounfhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
as in the generality of plants ; fometimes by means of pores 
diftributeef over the whole furface, as in lub-marine 
pj ant3< Hill's Materia Medica. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink. 

So far as drought and nature urges, think, TV d’er. 

In vegetables it is the fliape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we mod fix on. Locke. 

Other animated fubftances are called vegetables, which 
have within themfelves the principle of another fort of life 
and o-rowth, and of various produdlions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, trees. TVatts. 

Vegetable, adj: [ vegetabilis , Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a plant. 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow. 

To creeping mofs. Prior . 

Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extradt all the variety of vegetable juices ; or from 
fuch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The well (hower’d earth 

-an.: .Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thomfon . 

2 . Having the nature of plants. 

Amidft them flood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrofial. fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Par. Lojl . 

That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the {landing fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. * Woodward' s Nat. Hif . 

ToVe'grtate. v.n. [vegeto, Latin.] To grow as plants ; to 
flioot out ; to grow without lenlation. 

Rain-water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles. Ray. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 
they would loon vegetate , and fend forth a new fet of 
trees. Woodward. 

See dying vegetables life fuftain ; 

See life diffolving vegetate again. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
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Vegeta'tion. n. J. [from vegeto, Latin.] 
1. The power of producing the growth of 


plants. 


The exterior furface confifted of a terreftrial matter proper 
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for the nourifhment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. U oodzvar . 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation, fets the fteaming power . 

At large. Thom f m i S P r ^' 

Love warbles through the vocal groves, 

And vegetation paints the plain. Anonymous. 

i The nower of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en- 
dued with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 

and of fertility. , „. , Looker. 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a plalhck nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Kay. 

Vegetative .adj. [vegetatif, Fr. from vegetate J 
I Having the quality of growing without life. 

Creatures vegetative and growing, have their feeds in 
themfelves. Ral.i.h’ > Hjt . .f th, W,M. 

i Having the power to produce growth in plants. . 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and vir- 
tues of the field. Broome's Notes onOdyff. 

Ve'getativeness. n. f. [from vegetative.] 1 he quality of 
producing growth. . y 

Vege'te. adj. [< vigetus , Latin.] Vigorous; adive ; fpritely. 

The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of the youth- 

fulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. , A . * 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than in 

Wallis. 

VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto j Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 

nature of plants. „ . , . . c 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knfte. 

For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuff. Hufbandry. 
Ve / getive. n. f. [from the adjeeftive.] A vcgeLaole. 

Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth. 

And clothe the naked bolom of the earth. Sandys « 

The tree ftill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part. 

Not wholly vegetive ; and heav’d her heart. Dryden • 

Vehemence. | n m r [vehement la, Latin. 

Ve’hemency. J j 

1. Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild, 

Of ftunning founds and voices all confus'd, 

Affaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. Milton . 

2. Ardour ; mental violence ; terrour. 

Think ye are men ; deem it not impoflible for you to err : 

fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affeffion, which hath bred, and ftill 
feed thefe opinions in you; Hooker s j. ref 

The beft perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe ; and with what vehemency 
Th’ occafion ftiall inftrudl you. Shanefp. Hen. VIII. 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your affeeftion, 
that I ftiould win what you would enjoy ? Shakefp . 

The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnefs 
and vehemency of expreflion more than ordinary. Clarendon . 

This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of 1 acred vehemence. 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 
He hurries on his adlion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This vehemence of his 
is raoft fuitable to my temper. . Dryden. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and pafiion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon' s Cato. 

VEHEMENT, adj. [ vehement , Fr. vehemens , Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible. . 

A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 

motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew. 

2. Ardent ; eager ; fervent. 

By their vehement inftigation. 

In this juft fuit come I to move your grace. Shakefp * 

I Find 

In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch. 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change. 

Nor vehement defire. Milton s P ar. Loft* 

Ve'hemently. adv. [from vehement.] 

1. Forcibly. 

2. Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe~ 
mently , and forbids malice and hatred more ftri&ly than any 
religion did before. Tdlotjon . 

Ve'hicle. n.f. [' vehiculum , Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and furprize. Addijon's Guardian . 

2. That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defeends by one paffage ; the drink, or 
moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown « 

3. That by means of which any thing is conveyed. 
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